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and beneficial to humanity. We have to create a national
literature for Wales which is racy of the soil, and which is
full of the history and traditions of Wales. When once
that is done, we will have a new and irresistible movement
in Wales; and Wales will become, as she was in the days
gone by, a power among the nations of the world." The
form of this striking appeal bears the stamp of Oxford, but
the sentiment might have come straight from the shoe-
maker's house ac Ltanystumdwy, We to-day arc by no
means so ready to accept nationalism as the regenerative
force of the world; for we live in an age in which it is
threatening to reduce our earth to chaos. Neither, when
we contemplate the political performances of the brightly-
shirted men of many European lands in the years since
1919, are we prepared to accept without demur the thesis
that youth will infallibly lead us into the Promised Land.
But 1&86 is not 1938; and we can no more justly blame
those who held that every nation ought to aim at attaining
its own best for the excesses now committed in the name
of nationalism, than we can blame the educational pioneers
who maintained that every boy and girl ought to learn to
read for the debauching of that ability by the mercenary
and sensational Press*
In 1886 the opportunity came for Tom Ellis to enter
Parliament, The sitting Member for Merioneth, though
a Liberal, refused to follow Gladstone on the Home Rule
issue; and so the electors decided to look for another candi-
date, Lloyd George would seem to have cherished designs
upon this citadel of Liberalism; but when he heard that
Ellis was in the running, he took no further steps on his
own behalf, but wrote instead to the papers strongly urging
the selection of his rival* At that time* Lloyd George
would have stood no chance at all of election if opposed by
the man who was already regarded as the prophet of Young